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S ""^^J'ndency to display canvases of huge size. I heard once a 
New Yorlt artist say, when an unusually large canvas of his was 
pointed out : " Ah, that was my Salon picture." It seems that many 
artists have this idea, that the only way to attract attention in this 
wilderness of paint is to give something big. Quantity above qual- 
ity. This is a false notion— witness the fact that the portrait of Dr. 
Latfont, by Roybet, has attracted a great deal of attention, in the 
present show. This tendency is more manifested in the Salon than 
in Its neighbor, as is the other peculiarity, nl. the selection of horrible 
blood-curdling, haunting, or at least uncomfortable, subjects. There 
is Henry de Groux's series on Napoleon, where Bonaparte is calling 
his destroyed legions, which press around him, or when he surveys 
the drowning monarchies; or Rochegrosse's "Assassination of 
Geta," Tattegrain's St. Quentin slaughter, or the shipwrecks by Mail- 
lard and Noirot. Americans have even contributed to the cham- 
ber of horrors, for there is Leftwitch Dodge with a scene from the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, " The Last Days of Tenochtitlan," 
with Its bleeding and dead priests and scene of carnage ; and not 
so repulsive because no human lives are sacrificed, but still overpow- 
ering in its realism, is the arena scene, by Frederic Du Mond, in 
which tigers and elephants meet in combat. Realism, when it por- 
trays suffering and death, is not the happiest road for art to travel. 

Aside from these matters there is much which will give intense 
pleasure at future visits. In the hasty review of last Sunday I no- 
ticed, however, the excellent work of Thaulow, the magnificent land- 
scapes by Bonat, Harpignies, Didiet-Pouget, the Whistler-like 
nocturne by CarriSre, the disappointing work of Cazin, and the cred- 
itable manner in which our Americans are represented. 

Of course Armand Silvestre will have abundant material for his Le 
Nu au Salon, of which I deem " Le Roy Midas " the most artistic. 
Also the work of Beroud and Le Lyre is good, but Bouguereau is 
getting wearisome. 

The exhibition will be an immense success, judging by the number 
of visitors recorded the first two days. On Sunday, "Varnishing 
day," there were 33,253 admissions, of which 2,157 were payees, 
which, at 10 francs a head, brought in the unheard of sum of 21,570 
francs. Monday, the day of the public opening, the stiles registered 
7,511 admissions. P. N. DE Vries. 



STUDIO TALK, 

GALLERY VISITS. 



A MAN whose work in water-colors easily accords him a foremost 
place among the masters of this medium is Ross Turner, On 
seeing one of this artist's paintings, one is at once impressed with the 
great strength and beauty of its color, combined with a style which is 
distinctly individual. He does not tie himself to any one subject, but 
lets his brush bring forth a great variety of scenes, all of which 
possess those distinctive qualities that make his pictures ever a 
success. Golden galleons that rise and fall with the motions of the 
deep ; old New England homesteads, siirrounded with romantic and 
quaint old-fashioned flower-gardens with their hollyhocks and daf- 
fodils ; tropical islands, towering palms, and white buildings with red 
tiled roofs, all vividly reflected in the water; scenes from Venice with 
the winding canals and graceful gondolas — such, with numerous other 
subjects, show how wide is his scope and how great his versatility. 

Ross Turner is a resident of Saleni, Mass.. the quaint old city that 
has furnished many of his best-known subjects. During the sum- 
mer months he generally spends a great deal of his time with his 
family at Wilton, N. H., but during the winter he can usually be 
found in his Boston studio. 

A year ago Mr, Turner took a trip into Mexico, where he stayed 
for some time making studies of the grand old walls and buildings 
in and about the Mexican capital. The result of his labors was seen 
at a recent exhibition of the artist's work held in Boston, the success 
of which has determined Mr, Turner to repeat this excursion, and I 
understand he will shortly hie himself again to that sunny climate. 
He is at present engaged upon a number of large water-colors, em- 
bracing galleons and Mexican courts, one of which represents a mass 
of flowers hedged in by a blue-tiled wall, the white stucco of which 
dazzles in the sunlight, the brilliancy of which plays through the 
whole compositio.n in an exquisite manner. 

Mr, Turner was winner of the first prize at the exhibition of Colo- 
nial Dames, held in Boston last season. He is a member of the 
Boston Art Club, the Society of American Water Color Painters, and 
yariou5 other artistic bodies. 



One of the best analyses of Art principles was laid down by 
Charles Blanc in referring to the few simple underlying ideas which 
apply to all decoration, and which condense themselves in these 
thoughts; "Repetition, Alternation, Symmetry, Progression, and 
Confusion." 

The truth of this analysis by the French artist-philosopher will in 
one way be recognized when he says : " Any form, however insignifi- 
cant in itself, becomes interesting by repetition : at first, because the 
artist by repeating it forces us to take notice of it, and reveals an in- 
tention which would have escaped our observation without this rep- 
etition ; and next, because number often suggests thoughts which 
unity would not have originated." When we reflect upon this prin- 
ciple, so simple and yet so full of meaning, we can easily see how in the 
ornament of a wall paper a row of daisies or bunches of flowers con- 
stantly repeated gives its own character to the room for which it 
serves as background, or how the little triangles or convolving or 
conyoluting lines have their character of repose. 

Like all transient fashions of dress, nothing changes its patterns or 
its colors more constantly than wall paper, and the artistic require- 
ments of growing culture place an exacting demand on the inventive 
skill of the designers. Wall papers have'a share in the comfort and 
pleasure of our daily life that pictures or ornaments scarcely can 
equal. Bruegel contributed to the artistic merit of the whole by 
painting the landscape background for many of Rubens' figure 
compositions — the artist who designs the wallground to our rooms, 
with tone and richness of color contributing to the effect of paint- 
ings, engravings, and furniture, deserves equal praise. 

I looked the other day over a number of blocks in the studio of 
Miss Lulu B. George, in which these principles were well applied, 
giving positive pleasure in their array of quiet colors, tasty flower 
arrangements and classic lining. There was seen a square, ready 
for the block-cutter, of a pattern Jn Louis XVI. style, which when 
repeated over a wall will give with its long perpendicular lines an 
impression of height to the apartment, and with its warm, rich tone 
a feeling of coziness. An elaborate design was a drop repeat, in 
greatest possible variety, of a pattern, reminiscent of the Tuileries ; 
further dainty bunches of flowers with delicate pale green stripes 
on cream-while paper, and an elaborate pattern, much too intricate 
for the American market, of a bunch of dandelions and blossoms, 
giving a fluffy, airy effect, with shadow backgrounds, which will 
come out in Paris next season. The technical art knowledge re- 
quired for this work is shown in the impressionistic manner in which 
a garland of roses is carried out, which will serve as a frieze for a 
soft, plain-toned paper. 

This artist is a graduate of the Art Students' League, and has 
studied under R6voir, in Paris, where two of her flower pieces were 
accepted in the Champs de Mars exhibition of 1897. One of her 
designs has been so successful that the firm of F. Beck, who 
brought it out, reports the sale thus far of sixty thousand rpUs, while 
the Allan Wall Paper Co., of Worcester, Mass., for which Miss 
George is at present designing, has great demand for its artistic pro- 
ductions. Arthur Sanderson & Sons, of London, have also been 
supplied by her brush. 



Another branch of art is designing for book covers and ornaments 
to be used in decoration for a dinner menu or a twenty-story sky- 
scraper. In all these branches the close alliance of art and craft is 
particularly demonstrated. Thomson Willing, in his Fifth Avenue 
studio, is a prophet of the craftsmen. In his work and in his talk he 
is a constant upholder of the need of thorough knowledge as the 
foundation for every artistic production. Donatello dissected a horse 
before he moulded one. Rembrandt was a student of anatomy. To 
Willing it is an absolute necessity to be an expert botanist, and to 
look through his numberless portfolios filled with sketches from life 
of trailing vines, clematis, salavum, Virginia creeper,^ hyacinths, 
lilies, daffodils, leaves, and branches, is like looking through an 
herbarium. 

These nature studies are the foundation of all his designs, even of 
the arabesques, which are graceful intertwining lines, without, by 
the Koran's behest, representing any natural form. Willing has a 
master hand in both the two classes of ornament, the symmetrical, 
followed mostly by the Germans, and the asymmetrical or Japanese 
method, which is beautiful in itself without repetition. His pre- 
dilection is, however, for the Japanese method. A graceful style has 
served to supply the literary part of the two books which Willing 
has thus far written and published, while a third one will soon be 
ready for the press. 



Daniel Huntington, for many years president of the National 
Academy of Design, is reported to have painted, in his sixty years 
pf art life, over 1,200 pictures, 850 of them being portraits. 
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A friend of mine, a great traveller, told me some amusing inci- 
dents of visits to European Museums, One day being in the Louvre, 
he met at the door of the famous Salon Carrg a party of tourists 
from Ohio whom he had met on the steamer coming over. They 
stopped in greeting, and my friend enquired as to how they liked 
tlie pictures in the Salon Carr^. In a well-satisfied manner, as they 
would consent to the soup being quite right, and they did not want 
any more sugar in their tea, they replied : " Yes, there are some nice 
pictures there." 

On a visit to the Berlin Gallery, he overheard a group of Berliner 
milliners, standing around an artist, who was copying the great Van 
Dyck, the pride of the Museum. The exclamation came : "SchQn, 
wunderschOn. Ach, das doch die Copien immer schoner sind als die 
originalen." 

* * * 

Notable additions to the art library of the Salmaeundi Club have 
already been made with part of the proceeds of the recent "stein 
sale," engineered by Librarian Shelton. Of great importance are 
two works on Costumes, invaluable for art students, and which may 
become of great interest to designers of theatrical costumes for his- 
torical plays. One embraces the six volumes of " La Costume His- 
torique," by A, Racinet, with 500 plates, of which 300 are in colors. 
The other is an exhaustive, elementary work in two volumes, by 
James Robinson Planch^, a "Cyclopaedia of Costume or Dictionary 
of Dress," with colored plates. Further additions will be made 
during the summer. 

It * * 

Mr. H. C. Frick of Pittsburg commissioned the French artist 
Chartran to portray the closing act of the late war, nl. the signing of 
the Spanish-American protocol, in which the portraits of President 
McKinley, and Messrs. Canbon, Day, Thiebaut, Moore, Adee and 
Cridler appear. This historic canvas, about completed, will be pre- 
sented to the Government, to be hung in the White House. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, held in the Art building last week, 
plans for the central section in the museum were presented, dis- 
cussed, and approved. This section, which is to be the key of the 
entire building, will be begun, it is thought, in about six weeks. 

* * * 

Daniel Chester French, the American sculptor, has been elected a 
member of the Accademia San Luca, of Rome. This institution is 
composed of famous sculptors, painters, and architects, and Mr. 
French is the first -American to receive this honor. 

* * * 

The public lectures given under the auspices of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of tfiis city during the past winter included a course on art 
by A. T. Van Laer, and the interest aroused by these lectures when 
delivered at the Educational Alliance Building, East Broadway and 
Jefferson Street, has been brought to my notice. Among the girls 
who live in that neighborhood an Art Club has been formed and 
some good work is being done. With a guide, half a dozen of these 
girls, whose ages range from fourteen to eighteen years, visited the 
National Academy of Design one Sunday and really enjoyed the ex- 
hibition. Their criticisms were most true ; for instance, one picture 
which represented a young girl shading a candle with her hand, was 
criticised for the fact that the light shining through the edges of the 
fingers did not show the red tones of the blood. The pictures which 
had been reproduced in the newspaper weekly supplements were 
quickly recognized. These reproductions from magazines are no 
longer thrown away, but are cut out and mounted on cards about 
9 X 12 inches, each card being devoted to one artist, other works by 
him being added from time to time, as well as personal notes. 

Miss Florence N. Levy, the editor of the Arf Annua/, has followed 
up this course by giving talks on the great masters of the Italian 
Renaissance, illustrated by photographs and followed by a reading 
of Longfellow's " Michael Angelo." It was pleasant to see one of 
the girls come to the talk on Leonardo armed with a copy of Mrs. 
Jameson's "Italian Painters" which had been procured from the 
library. All which proves the practical side of these efforts to spread 
culture and art knowledge among the working-classes. 

* * » 

Chicago enlightening the world of art. Here comes a dire misan- 
thrope, whose lugubrations are worth reading to drive dull care 
away— and go out to thank heaven for the enjoyments which 
American artists render to us. Mr. Henry B. Fuller delivered an 
address in the windy city on the subject, " Can We Hope to Have 
Art in America ? " and, as the Times-Herald says, answered it with 
" a vigorous negative ; heredity, environment, and the characteristics 
of the age itself being all arrayed as proofs of the impossibility of 
American art. Beginning with heredity, Mr. Fuller said that the 



Anglo-Saxon had always been too chary in his display of emotions. 
He would not be devoted to general ideas, but insisted on facts, which 
were the death of art. The racial spirit was relatively undeveloped, 
and the individual took such preponderance to himself that art was 
hampered ; for the backbone of art is found in form, and that is em- 
bodied in types. We Anglo-Saxons are meant to be the rulers and 
administrators of the world, but we have no ability for art. Our en- 
vironment also is hostile to art. As Americans we have the climate 
against our artistic aspirations. We have our business demands, 
forcing us to money-making, against us. Our social ideals are 
hindrances. This is the age of waste-paper, or, somewhat differ- 
ently expressed, of widely diffused intelligence. There is a hand- 
to-mouth system of intellectual living which makes all intellectual 
concentration impossible. The motto for most of us is, ' Sufficient unto 
the day is the newspaper thereof. ' Short of any ideal appreciation of 
art, we are driven to 'features' — turrets of tin, sensationalism. We 
are the great ' kid' nation. If we have a national dance, it is St. 
Vitus's dance." As to the characteristics of the age : " Discovery and 
invention have been shovelled in on us too thick. We have indiges- 
tion from them. Art ought to be disinterested, but the modern man 
is too self-conscious, too much of a calculating machine. We don't 
swing free enough. We talk about loving nature, but we don't. We 
abuse and throttle nature. All of these characteristics make up our 
triumphant democracy. It is a sad triumph, a sad democracy. 
There is no art in it, nor ever will be." In conclusion Mr. Fuller 
said he was not blue or depressed. Art was a burden, a trial, a 
bother, and it was a happy nation where art never penetrated. Art 
was an artificial need and should not be desired. " Get along with- 
out it, and you will be happy." 

Now is the Times-Herald or Mr. Henry B. Fuller inaugurating 
the silly season ? 

* * * 

A marked change will be noted in the fall in one of our most 
important dealers' galleries, the Knoedler place, at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth street. Th^ stone stoop will be removed, a new 
entrance made, and the floor of the front store lowered to the level of 
the street, all which promises to contribute greatly to the enjoyment 
of this popular resort. 

» « » 

Another alteration has just been completed. The Hanfstaengl 
house has added a large top-lighted room to the rear of the store, 
which greatly facilitates the handling of the ever-increasing busi- 
ness, and offers better opportunity for the display of the artistic re- 
productions for which this house has became famous. 

The entire gallery has also been renovated and redecorated, pro- 
ducing a most pleasing effect with its dark wallground and rich 
hangings. 

While there rgqently I saw the fifth part of the current year, the 
tenth of its publication, of " Die Kunst Unserer Zeit," containing a 
descriptive article by Professor Karl Meurer on the new bronze 
doors of the Cathedral, or Dome, in Bremen. The illustrated part 
consists of twenty-three text illustrations to the above article, and six 
Hanfstaengl photogravures of surpassing merit, of which the strong 
" Venustas " of Lenbach, and the " Woman's Portrait," by von Ha- 
bermann, attract most. This latter is a forceful work of bold 
grasp and wonderful dash of execution. 



Mr. George H. McCord has met with gratifying success at his 
Brooklyn and New York exhibitions, and is correspondingly happy. 
Mr. Roos at Knoedler's flashed before my eye a catalogue of the 
half-hundred paintings recently exhibited at that place, in which the 
pictures sold have been crossed through with a big, fat, black line, 
and it looked like an eye-test card at an oculist's. 



There was also shown at Knoedler's for but two days a picture by 
Frits Thaulow, called "The Smoky City," a magnificent example of 
his art, which was at once disposed of and sent to Pittsburg. 



The second annual exhibition of works by members of the Country 
Sketch Club has just closed. The work of a score of young men, 
students or recent graduates from the art schools, was put on view 
and aroused the interest of those who care for the future of our na- 
tional art. It goes without saying that much was shown which was 
crude ; more, however, which, with technical defects, showed earnest 
endeavor. The work of Charles W. Hawthorne augurs well. Some- 
times he is decidedly weak and vapory ; but here and there a strong 
key is struck, and when he studies further in the right direction his 
toil will surely receive its reward. 

The " Study for Portrait," by Van D. Perrine, was good and strong ; 
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the quality of the sketches this earnest worker has turned out is very 
gratifying:. Ernest David Roth has some misty, atmospheric tonal 
studies which indicate somewhat the trend of his mind. The most 
prolific contributor, G. Glenn Newell, would have made a more sat- 
isfactory showing with ten instead of forty-six examples. Many of 
his canvases and sketches show either hurry or conventional grooves. 
These men will henceforth be carefully watched by collectors. 



Anent Ada Crisp's article on Fake Rug Auctions in the last num- 
■ ber, a correspondent writes me that there is in existence in this city 
a school to teach bidders that attend these auctions as " touts " or 
"cappers," 

, A society has been formed in the interest of dealers, which will be 
heard, irora, as a determined effort will be made to break up these 
fraudulent pursuits. 



An ■ outdoor sketch class has been organized by George Elmer 
Browne, who takes his pupils on pleasant excursions to the most pic- 
turesque places in and about Greater New York, where the class 
finds ample material for study under the guidance of this clever 
painter. 



That designers and poster artists can lay claim to equality with 
the best of the guild is evidenced in the work of Archie Gunn, whose 
theatrical reclames are being recognized across " the great pond " in 
old "Lunnon." He has for the nonce again taken up portrait paint- 
ing, which for some time was crowded out by his many other com- 
missions. I saw recently standing on his easel the dainty and refined 
portrait of a well-known society woman, which demonstrates the 
Versatility of his brush. 



What is. probably the oddest hall lamp up to date hangs in the 
hallway of Joseph Collins, of Conshohocken, Pa. It is simply a cir- 
cular aquarium in which is submerged a ten-candle-power incandes- 
cent light. The aquarium is suspended by chains which are com- 
pletely covered with sea shells, and as the light is incased in a thick 
glass bulb the temperature of the water is not affected. Ever 
changing shadows are caused by the golden-hued fish constantly 
passing the light, and the effect is beautiful in the extreme. 



She — Don't you think this picture beautifully painted ? 
Conscientious Amateur Art Critic — Wait till I have found the 
artist's name ! — Punch. 



A late number of the New York Times contained a note by its able 
art critic anent the finding of old masters which is well worth quot- 
ing : 

"There seems to be an impression, founded unfortunately on ex- 
perience, that the average city editor of even the larger dailies hails 
with joy any story of the finding of a supposed old master in some 
obscure locality, and will devote the time of his reporters and much 
space to the exploitation of such finds. It is therefore easy for almost 
any one wishing to procure an advertisement for some old picture to 
give out that it has the marks of an old master and has been dis- 
covered in some mysterious way in some out-of-the-way corner. For 
over a quarter of a century American newspapers have from time to 
time, and especially during the dull news periods of the year, pub- 
lished stories of the finding of this or that supposed old master in 
some peculiar place, and yet there is no record of any one of the finds 
proving themselves origmals or of any special value. Some ten 
years ago the New York newspapers devoted columns of space to a 
supposed Rubens which had been found in a garret in Rochester, and 
was brought here by an enterprising physician and a friend. The 
painting was on exhibition at a Broadway gallery, and writers little 
versed m art wandered over columns of space in rhapsodizing upon 
it, while the public thronged to inspect the wonderful canvas. After 
a month hacf passed, its owners, being disappointed in selling their 
picture at a huge price, left it to pay storage fees, and one, at least, 
sold his interest in the canvas for enough to pay his fare home to 
Rochester. The picture was undoubtedly a clever copy, but the few 
experts in the city at the time declined to discuss it seriously, and 
even the larg* amount of advertising it received failed to permanently 
benefit its exploiters. 

"And yet it is to be questioned whether, if the same canvas were 
reported as having been found in some obscure place to-day, it would 
not be given .an equal amount of advertising." . ■ . 



Thomas W. Wood, the late president of the National Academy of 
Design, has received the commission to paint for the State of Ver'- 
mont the portrait of Admiral Dewey. Both the artist and the 
Admiral knew each other as boys in their native place. Montpelier, 
Vt. Mr. Wood painted the portrait of.Dr. Dewey, the father of the 
Admiral, in 1885, and the selection, also for the merited standing of 
the artist as a portrait painter, is pecuHarly appropriate. 

* * * 

Mr. C. P. Huntington has just presented two large and valuable 
paintings to the Golden Gate Park Memorial Museum, making 
twenty oil paintings he has presented during the past three years. 
The pictures are "Blind Man's Buff," by W. Schutze, and "The 
Falconer's Recital," by Vasclav Brozik. Both of these paintings be- 
longed to the Powers Collection, which was sold a few months ago 
at auction in this city by the American Art Association. 

* * * 

There has just been sold in Sheffield a Ruskin manuscript of 1836, 
when the great critic was only sixteen or seventeen years old. The 
essay, " Does the perusal of works of fiction act fevorably on. the 
moral character ?" was discovered in the desk of his tutpr. Dean 
Dale, after his death. It was stated to be probably the earliest 
Ruskin MS. ever offered for sale. Mr. Scharratt became the pur- 
chaser-at £12. 

* * * 

The London Academy is authority for the statement that Gabrielie 
d'Annunzio will publish his play " Gloria," which was hissed off the 
stage at Naples, in book form, preceded by a dedication " To the 
Dogs Who Hissed at Naples." 

At a miscellaneous sale at Bangs's, last month, a copy of the first 
collected edition ol Moli^re's works, Paris, 1666, two volumes, fetched 
$300. It was a handsome copy in crimson crushed levant morocco, 
by Bradstreet. May's copy, unbound, sold for £yi in London, in 
July, 1891.: Ditchfield's, in morocco, extra, by Lortic Fils, fetched 
^30 in April, 1893, and Burra's, bound elaborately by Chambolle 
Duru, brought £p\ in May, 1897. No other copies have been sold 
at :auction in a number of years. An extra illustrated copy of 
Byron's "Works," with "Letters and Journals," London, 1829-30, 
ten volumes, containing 600 plates, fetched $310 at the same sale, 
while $127 was paid for a volume containing a number of autograph 
letters and engraved portraits of Byron and some of his friends. At 
the Leffing well sate a few years ago, in Boston, the same volume 
sold for $165. 

* * * 

Smith : Say, Brown, I have a hen that laid an egg with a picture 
on. it. 
Brown : That's nothing. John Jones, he laid a cornerstone. 

* * * 

That the book auction season- is not over is evidenced by the four, 
days' sale which will- take place at Bangs's beginning next Monday. 
A library will be sold containing many interesting works in the dif- 
ferent departments of literature, Americana, history and biography, 
travels, the belles-lettres, a collection relating to Ireland, illustrated 
books, and so on. 

« « * 

The Artist has issued a double number for May and June com- 
bined, and devotes far more space'to the American Survey than here- 
tofore. The exhibition reviews of Academy and the Ten Painters are 
somewhat of an aftermath, yet furnish very interesting, reminiscent 
reading. The English section gives the usual articles of varied 
interest, beautifully illustrated with half-tones. 
« » * 

Art Education for May contains an interesting account of the 
influence which the well-known Pittsburg artist, H. S. Stevenson, has 
exerted on art.education in the public schools of that city, in which 
incidentally some sketches are shown by young Albert Mauch, one 
of the pupils, which indicate for him a bright artistic future. The 
succeeding article by Frank A. Parsons, of Maiden, Mass., follows 
up the strain, while Ralph B. Goddard, the sculptor, is appreciatively 
handled by the editor. 

* * * 

The June Century is an out-of-doors number, to which the opening 
articles on " Fisherman's Luck," by the Rev. Henry van Dyke, and 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer's description of Niagara Falls, impart 
a delightful literary and artistic flavor. The illustrations are, as ever, 
the best of the magazines, to which Albert E. Sterner, Winslow 
Homer, A. Castaigne, Jay Hambrldge, and others have contributed. 
The wood-engravmg by Henry Wolf is as good as any I have seen of 
Timothy Cole, showing exquisite technique. 



